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Some sportsmen pay 





willing to lot a few shocks 





With the wheat market flooded, and 
grain bringing only about 40¢ a bushel, 
many farmers are refusing to harvests, 


II 
Others are 





This is the time of year sportsmen should 


think about the winter food supply for 
with the result that a bettor understand- 


the farmer for grain that is let stand 
ing is effected, as well as financial aid, 


but the Legislature changed the date to 
October 15 during their recent session, 


does not open until October 15, For 
many years the season opened August lst, 


stand for the game, 
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Remember that the season for biackbirds 
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SLAUTTERBACK LEAVES SERVICE 





Although Mr. Slautterback retired from service on July lst, the 
memory of many pleasant associations with him over the long period of years 
he served with the Commission will be with us always. We wish him happi- 
ness and success in the years to come, 


MR. MCINTOSH TO RESIDE IN CALIFORNIA 





In the person of Hon. Franklin G. McIntosh, the Commission loses 
a valuable member, Mr. McIntosh will be missed both in the office and in 
the field, and although he will make his home in California for a while, 
we are sure his primary interest will be always in Pennsylvania. 


DR. W. H. MOORE APPOINTED 





We take this opportunity to welcome in Mr. McIntosh's place one 
who has been a friend to the Commission for many years, Dr. W. H. Moore, 
of Philadelphia. From what we know of Dr. Moore and his whole-hearted 
interest in game conservation activities, we are glad a man of his high 
principles was appointed to this responsible position, 


OLD BOARD REAPPOINTED 





The reappointment of the same Board by the Governor and the subse- 
quent election to President of Mr. Ross L. Leffler, and to Vice-President 
of Hon. Jared M. B. Reis, were looked upon with much favor. Consequently 
the sane methods of game conservation which have made Pennsylvania a leader 
of the Nation in this splendid field will not only be continued, but improved, 


WORM MAGNATES GROW WIGGLERS FOR FISHERMEN 





With eyes alert, oven if not above the soil, several modern pioneers 
are known to have grabbed opportunity by the tail, that tail being a fishing 
worm, They are cashing in on the fact many fishermen who prefer live bait 
can no longer prepare themselves properly for a fishing trip without inviting 
arrest on a charge of digging up city pavements. Several fishing-worm farms 
are said to be doing a squirming business: 


The chief magnate in the fishing-worm industry operates an up-to- 
date worm farm at Los Angeles, not far from the famous lion farm, He raises 
angle worms in special earth beds and feeds them ingredients of his own scien- 
tific blending. His harvest is packed and shipped all over the country in 
containers which keep these shoestrings of a promising new industry twisting 
healthily for a fortnight if necessary. --AMERICAN GAME 
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PIONEER CITES EARLY EXPERIENCES 





Forest Fire Warden John B. Hobday of Blooming Grove, first came into 
Pike County in 1865. Much of the virgin timber was still standing and there 
was little underbrush. In many of the densely forested areas a team could be 
driven through the woods without first cutting out a road. 


"Rattlesnakes were plentiful," said Mr. Hobday, and he well remembers 
killing 62 in a single day. "The greatest number of rattlesnakes I ever saw 
at one time was in a den in the rocks, where there was a heap of snakes fully 
four feet across and about two feet deep." 


Warden Hobday states that he has caught a great many bears in traps 
and also shot a large number. He had a rather thrilling experience with three 
bears while working in the woods near Peck's Pond. He says: "It was early in 
the morning when I drove to work with my ox team. I had my dog with me and he 
put two bears up a tree. I did not have my gun with me, so I drove my team 
near to the tree to keep the bears up, and in the meantime the dog put another 
bear up a tree close by. I thought that probably I could kill this bear with 
my ax, but found this was impossible, so I decided to go to my father-in-law's 
house for a gun. I had to walk about a mile, but I got the gun, returned with 
my father-in-law and shot the bear so that he fell down out of the tree, but 
was not killed. As the gun was a muzzle loader and contained only one shot 
and having no more ammunition, the bear got away. I kept the other two bears 
up the tree while my father-in-law walked two miles to his house for more 


ammunition. Soon he returned with my brother and more ammunition, and we killed 
both bears." 


"Ammunition was very scarce in those days. One time I shot a deer and 
the bullet went right through it and lay between the flesh and the hide. I 
took it out and shot a red fox with the same bullet. During my hunting experi- 
ences I also shot four raccoons with one load of fine shot." 


Probably one of the most thrilling experiences that Mr. Hobday had 
was catching a wild cat in a trap. Quoting Mr. Hobday's own words, he said: 
"I caught a wild cat in a trap but I did not have any gun with me, so I clubbed 
it to death. I thought it was dead, tied a rope around its leg, threw it over 
my back, and when I walked about a quarter of a mile, felt something stirring 
and quickly threw him down. I had a similar experience with another wild cat, 
which gave me a severe bite in the hip while I was carrying hin." 


Mr. Hobday is 74 years old and since 1921 has been observer on the 
High Knob Observation Tower in Pike County. Prior to that time he was a guide 
for the Blooming Grove Rod and Gun Club, in which capacity he served for over 
50 years. --Service Letter, Dept. of Forests & Waters. 





Cleve Miller, of Summit Hill, had a remarkably unusual experience 
while on a fishing trip near Stroudsburg. Mr. Miller entered his car, after 
the day's sport, and was about to drive off when a strange sound attracted his 
attention. 


Going to the rear of the automobile he found a large ground hog perch- 
ed on the drive-shaft beneath the car. The animal was apparently right at home, 
and Mr. Miller was forced to chase him from his perch before he could drive on, 








Saw 


The Biological Survey, Washington, D. C., recently published 
Educational Leaflet No. 78, entitled "Hints on Bobcat Trapping.” This little 
leaflet contains much valuable information on different kinds of sets that 
have proved successful in trapping bobcats, as well as numerous illustrations 
showing how the various sets are prepared. These pamphlets are for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents for five cents per copy. 


That America, land of strictly business and metropolitan bent, is 
now rushing into the production of wild life with the same energy it has employ- 
ed in the production of automobiles, is indicated by an increasing number of 
visitors to experimental game farms. 


At the DuPont Experimental Game Farms, Carney's Point, New Jersey, 
a constant stream of visitors is reported. These farms are experimenting to 
perfect "factory" or large-scale artificial raising of Bob-white Quail, Pheas- 
ants, several varieties of ducks, and Canada Geese. 


A recent inquiry among the visitors revealed that an estimated fifth 
are already raising game birds, while most of the others are interested in 
raising game to restock their home coverts or as a practical business. 


The farms have all the mysterious laboratory equipment of exact 
scientific research. Visitors are often amazed to see a clinical thermometer 
and hygrometer, an instrument for registering humidity, reposing under a 
setting hen. These are among the "test tubes" by which investigators check the 
"machine hens" or incubators against live hens. --AMERICAN GAME NEWS. 


Thousands of tourists aro also visiting Pennsylvania's Game Farms 
this surmer. --EDITOR 


TWO HOMES NOT ENOUGH; FISH SPORTS TWO NAMES 





A fish having two homes, two names and a habit of changing its name 
every tine it changes its home, not to mention vico versa, recently brought a 
legal puzzle upon the Michigan Department of Conservation. 


Persons resented being arrested for illegally catching rainbow trout, 
a denizen of rivers and streams, when actually they had been fishing for steel- 
head trout in Lake Michigan. 


It was not until Dr. Carl L. Hubbs of the state’s Institute for 
Fisheries Research was called in with scientific data that the deep water steel- 
heads were proved to be rainbow trout at one stage of their restless life. 


The"rainbow-steelhead" trout were originally imported from the west 
coast, where they first got the confusing habit of migrating between fresh and 
salt water and changing their names in doing so. =--AMERICAN GAME NEWS 


Deputy George Goddard of Wyomissing writes that a Mr. Stitzel of that 
town, an electrical contractor, found a songbird and a garter snake trapped in 
a stream of melted tar used for repairing roads. After pulling some of the tar 
from the bird's feet it flew to a nearby tree. 











SNAKES AND MORE SNAKES 





"On June 26th, while working in one of the pheasant rearing fields 
I heard a hen at the other end of the field cackling excitedly. I hurried 
over and found (and killed) a rattldsnake in front of the coop. It was four 
feet, 5 inches long. 


"On July 8th, Assistant Game Protector Warren Simrell killed a 3-1/2 
foot rattlesnake in the road near the refuge. Upon cutting it open he found 
it contained two young woodchucks, the body of one about 8 inches long and the 
other about 6 inches. 


"On July llth while assisting with the pheasant feeding, Mrs. Warfel 
heard that startling 'buzz' close by and at the same instant her eye caught a 
large yellow rattler partly coiled about 18 inches from her feet, with a pheas- 
ant in its mouth. Calling to me I quickly put an end to 'Mr. Snake's' career 
and found him to measure 4 feet, 10 inches long and 13 inches in circumference. 
A 5 week old pheasant which when held up by the feet measured 13 inches in 
length was in its stomach." --V. T. Warfel. 


Mr. James K. Davis, of Little Nawbeek, White Horse Road, Paoli, 
reports a full grown doe being seen behind his home recently. Apparently the 
deer are slowly but surely extending their range into the more open country of 
the southeast. 


At the recent trap contest sponsored by the Humane Trap Association 
at Albany, New York, Chauncey Logue won fourth prize with his bear trap. 


A letter postmarked The Pas, Manitoba, dated July 5, which was re- 
ceived by the Editor from Dr. George M. Sutton, formerly affiliated with the 
Game Commission, states that he was fortunate in finding the first nest and 
eggs of the Harris Sparrow known to science. The Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., sponsored the expedition into the Hudson Bay region for this purpose. 
Part of Sutton's letter reads: 


"The eggs were beauties. I do not know how the man for whom this 
sparrow was named was related to the Harris family of Harrisburg but I daresay 
they are cousins somehow or other] 


"We have had a grand time. We have hardly been sick a bit, though 
the mosquitoes have led us an awful and dizzy chase, I tell you. It is awful- 
ly cold, just now. The waters of the Bay are lashed into huge breakers and 
white caps by a savage north wind, and there are great schools of white whales 
playing about everywhere, 


"Our collection is fine and large. We have taken many birds I've 
never soon before," 
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5-- NEW YORK GROUSE INVESTIGATION 





The July 1931 issue of AMERICAN FORESTS contains a very interesting 
article on the life-history of the Ruffed Grouse in New York State by Gardiner 
Bump. Following are a few of the facts found to date:- 


The investigation referred to has been under way now for ten months. 
To date it has not electrified the conservationists with any purported cure-all 
for the ills of the grouse, nor is it likely so to do, for the problem is too 
broad and complicated. A few unusual and significant facts have already come 
to light. On one area of 2,500 acres of good grouse cover the remains of ex- 
actly forty dead adult grouse, representing thirty-three per cent of all the 
adult birds on the area at the time, were discovered. On the same area only a 
half of the female grouse succeeded in raising a brood of young. Of fourteen 
nests discovered, from but four of them did any of the youngsters reach maturity, 
and the average number of young in twenty-three broods was but four to a brood 
in September, a decrease of sixty per cent. That area might have sheltered 436 
grouse had everything gone well, yet in September there were not more than 177 
to be found. What happened to the rest? The records show that fifty-one adults 
and young were found dead, for the most part reduced to feathers and bones. 
There were ten nests, with an average of ten youngsters to a nest, destroyed. 
As for the rest, even investigators possess no miraculous powers and while they 
may have plausible conjectures, they do not know. On another area, in 1926, 
there were twenty-four grouse. Heavily hunted that fall, sixteen of them were 
shot by sportsmen, four caught by vermin. Then the area was closed to all hunt- 
ing. Four years later there were twenty-six grouse. 


Recently in one woodlot, there were eight grouse. Six feeding sta- 
tions were built in December, and within a week birds came to five of them. 
In four of the five stations grouse have been caught, decorated with Biological 
Survey bands, chicken feathers, and conspicuous paint marks and liberated. Thus 
it is possible to secure for the first time definite, accurate information on 
the wanderings of these birds. Eventually there may be an answer to the old 
fear concerning the inbreeding of grouse. In similar fashion, attempts are 
being made at present to pry off the lid of secrecy from twenty-six of the 
seventy-six major factors which govern the abundance of grouse. 


By reading the "Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London"for the year 1754, it is found that "they (the Ruffed Grouse) have been 
common in Pennsylvania, but now most of them are destroyed in the lower settle- 
ments, though the back Indian inhabitants bring them to market--they cannot be 
made tame. Many have, to their disappointment, attempted it by rearing them 
under hens, but, as soon as hatched, they escape into the woods, where they 
either provide for themselves or perish." Thus early was the scarcity felt and 
artificial propagation attempted. 


WHILE JUSTICE WINKS 





JUDGE: (after giving jury instructions) - "Is there any question any 
one would like to ask before considering the evidence?" 


JUROR: "A couple of us would like to know if the defendant boiled the 
malt one or two hours, and how he kept the yeast out." 
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6-= A TRIBUTE TO PENNSYLVANIA 





Following is an interesting letter received from a former Pennsyl- 
vanian. It makes us realize only too vividly the rapid strides the Keystone 
State has taken in conservation work. --EDITOR. 


800 W. South Street, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
July 13, 1931 
Mr. Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
Educational Department, 
Board of Game Commissioners, 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


My déar Sir: 


Having just read your article “Pennsylvania's Game Program" in the 
June OUTDOOR LIFE with keen interest, and seeing that it is about my native 
State, is the reason for this letter. 


I was born in 1850, on the banks of the Susquehanna, in the same room 
and house, ("Whitehall") in which my father was born. It is situated three 
miles below Jersey Shore. At the risk of boring you, my story follows, for as 
you must lmow, one grows garrulous with age. 


My father, and two of his brothers, were ardent sportsmen, all of ) 
them keeping a small pack of hounds for chasing the elusive deer and wily fox. 
Father was also considered one of the most expert fly fishermen in the State. 


It is not strange then, that I became an avid devotee of outdoor | 
sports in my very early youth. At the age of 17 I left the old farm, to fight 
the battle of life. 1871 found me working for the National Iron Company, at 
Danville, and in 1872, I fell for one of the daughters of Mr. William Hancock, 
President of the Company, who since has been my devoted wife, 


The great panic which swept the country, 1873 to 1879, virtually 
broke the back of most all business. Prior to that debacle, I made occasional 
vacation trips back home to join in the annual hunts. The last in which I par- 
ticipated with my father and uncles, was made on "Wykoffs Run," formerly a good 
deer country. This trip was in 1874, I think. Anyway, we hunted four days with 
eight of the finest dogs in the country, and never once got a deer to water. 

I well remember the pessimistic remarks of the old hunters, such as, "I guess 
that deer hunting days in Pennsylvania are things of the past." Had some seer 
then risen before us saying, "You hunters are full of mud. Tho old Keystone 
State is destined to become the greatest hunting grounds in the United States," 
what a scornful shout would have greeted any such statemont, and yet the miracle 
camo to pass. 


In 1877, I landed in the forest bolt of Wiseonsin, 50 miles cast of 
St.Paul, to work for the West Wisconsin Manufacturing Company, and to my un- 
bounded delight found that I had struck a magnificent game and fish country. 
It took us 23 years to wind up our logging operations, and during that period I 
had the BIG time of my young life. In 1884, I was invited to meet with three 
other congenial spirits in St.Paul, to arrange for a hunt that fall on the famed 
Flambeau River. This hunt led, in 1887, to the organization of the "Man-i-do- 
wish Hunting Club," now probably the OLDEST active deer hunting club in the U.S. 
of which I've served as Secretary-Treasurer, for the past 43 years, and the only 
charter member left to tell the story. I have minutes of every Annual Meeting of 

















Fan 
the club, as well as a large number of fine pictures to cheer my declining years. 


Time usually changes our viewpoint, so during the past 12 years I have 
ceased to.be a killer--of game. I had always been fond of planting trees, and 
take much comfort now in viewing trees that I planted more than 50 years ago. 
The leaven of subconscious conservation at work in me. 


But had I been farseeing enough to plant walnut and chestnut on some 
of our Wisconsin "cut over lands," what a hit I would have made, 


As I began to realize the glorious progress in conservation made in 
my native State, I began to work and talk for the cause in Wisconsin, always 
holding to the fore, Pennsylvania, as a shining example of what could be 
accomplished by hard work, with money. 


Our hardest fight was to separate conservation from politics, and the 
shining example given by Pennsylvania helped us to succeed, 


After a residence of 50 years in Wisconsin to the month, we moved 
over here in Michigan to live with our daughter, and I was greatly pleased that 


Michigan was leading Wisconsin, also on lines laid down by my good old native 
State. 


In conclusion, and beside the point, I will add that my daughters 
have been urging me for some years to write up my 67 years' experience in hunt- 
ing and fishing, but knowing my literary limitations, I have always laughed the 
matter off. Last winter, I yielded to their continued nagging so started in, 
and to my surprise I'm getting a lot of fun out of it. 


Trusting that you haven't been too greatly bored with my garrulity 
I'm signing off now with the hope that you will long be spared to keep up the 
good work. 


Cordially yours, 


H. B. CRANE 


ee 


NOTE: Enclosed with Mr. Crane's letter was a copy of an Annual Entertainment 
program of the "Man-i-do-wish Hunting Club" dated 1895. 


June reports of Game Refuge Keepers are full of encouraging remarks 
on the game food situation and what makes their reports more interesting is the 
fact that they are so gencral., For instance, great crops of beechnuts are re- 
ported in every section, There is also an abundance of wild black cherry, 
Juneberry, black raspberry, blackberry, dovil club, thorn apple and elderberry. 


All but a few of the Refuge Keepers reported splendid hatches of 
grouse, Other small game is reported in abundance, 


A new bulletin entitled "Game Birds - How to Make Them Pay on your 
Farm" has recently been published by the More Game Birds in America, Inc., lo- 
cated at 580 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and car. be secured free of charge by 
writing that company. 
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Another bird heretofore condemned in many weys has been placed on 
the list of Japanese beetle destroyers in the southeastern part of the State, 
according to Dr. Thomas E. Winecoff, In Charge of Research for the Game Com- 
mission - it is the English sparrow, Field officers in that part of the State 
have been conducting an investigation to determine what species eat these 
beetles and thus far have found that they comprise the Ring-necked Pheasant, 
Purple Grackle (blackbird), Robin, Starling, and English Sparrow. 


LONGEVITY OR AGE OF ANIMALS 





According to accredited data collected by Carl W. Neumann (Lincoln 
Library of Facts) the following may be regarded as normal life spans of some 
of the more important animals: 


Between 200 and 300 years: eider duck, giant tortoise, goose, parrot 
and raven. 


Between 100 and 200 years: elephant, 150-200; falcon, 162; pike, 150; 
carp, 150; vulture, 118; golden eagle, 104; swan, 102. 


Less than 100 years: ant, 10-15; ass, 40-50; bear, 40-50; beaver, 
20-25; bee, queen, 4-5; bee, worker, 6 weeks; blackbird, 18; canary, 24; cat, 
9-10; chicken, 15-20; crab, fresh water, 20; crane, 40-50; crocodile, 40; 
cuckoo, 40; dog, 10-15; dove, 60-70; dromedary,40-50; eartmvorm, 10; eel, 
freshwater, 10-12; elk, 20; fox, 10; goat, 12-15; guinea pig, 5-7; gull, 44; 
hare, 7-8; heron, 60; hippopotamus, 40; horse, 40-50; lion, 20-25; magpie, 25; 
mouse, 3-4; ostrich, 60-70; owl, 68: pearl mussel, 60-70; pig, wild, 20-30; 
rat, 3; reindeer, 16; rhinoceros, 40-50; roebuck, 15; salamander, 10-12; sheep, 
10-15; squirrel, 10-12; stag, 30; tiger, 20; toad, 40; tree frog, 10; wolf, 
10-15; woodpecker, 60-70. 


BIG TRAP SHOOT FOR MAYTOWN 





Three new automobiles and $1,000 in cash will be offered as trophies 
in what promises to be one of the largest trap-shooting events ever staged in 
this section, to be held Thursday, October 1, at Maytown, Lancaster County. 
Mr. John Keener, well known Maytown businessman and sportsman makes this 
announcement. It will be a registered shoot, held over the traps of Keener's 
finely-appointed shooting grounds, better known to sportsmen as "Daddy's Play- 
ground," 


Sparing no expense, Mr, Keener hopes to make the shoot a record- 
breaker and looks forward to one of the largest and most classy galleries of 
trapshots ever assembled in Lancaster or nearby counties. Already he has the 
promise of woll known marksmen in all sections of the State as woll as from 
other states. The shoot will start at 9 A.M. and last dll day. 


Other shooting events will be held in the meantime. The first is 
scheduled for Thursday, July 30 and the second on Thursday, August 27. All 
shoots will be registered, Those during July and August will be in three 
classes with nine trophies, 


"Daddy's Playground" is located about a quarter of a mile out of 
Maytown. It is a spacious tract, well kept, has a modern home and office and 
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is fully equipped with electricity for night shoots which are popular. The 


traps face a large green tract and marksmen always find it ideal for shooting 
whether in daylight or at night. 


FUR FARMING THRIVES IN EUROPE AS WILD 





ANIMALS FACE EXTINCTION 





The probability of extinction of many of the wild furbearing animals, 
requiring those raised in captivity to fill the demand for furs, together with 
the increasing demand for fur, adds promise to the fur raising industry in 
Europe according to a report received by the Department of State from Josefa 
Otten, or the American Consulate at Milan, Italy, and made public June 26. 


That part of the report made public by the Department of State follows 
in full text: 


"During recent years the raising of animals for fur has assumed sub- 
stantial proportions in various European countries and is now making its in- 
fluence felt on the world's fur markets. 


"The industrial crisis and the fight for existence, which becomes 
harder and harder, have rendered people eager to adopt new pursuits, but every 
prospective fur farmer will ask himself: ‘Will I be successful in disposing 
of the young animals profitably as soon as they are in condition to be sold?! 
To this it may be replied that there will surely be a Breat demand for live 
animals for many years to come, since this new industry is in its first stages 
in Europe. 


"Furthermore, many of the wild fur bearing species are subject to such 
continual hunting that they will probably soon become extinct, and animals 
raised in captivity will then have to fill the entire demand of the fur markets. 
Thus the new industry may face the future without fear, since the world con- 
sumption of furs is steadily increasing. 


"The governments of various European countries were quick to recog- 
nize the possibilities of the fur farming industry and to grant facilities to 
further it, such as exemption from taxes, distribution of specimens from good 
stock for experimental purposes, etc." --UNITED STATES DAILY. 


From October 1, 1930 to May 1, 1931, 42 deer were killed by autos 
on various highwavs in the State, and 6 were killed by trains. In several 
cases autos were badly damaged. Two women were severely injured in one in- 
stance, and one met death in another. 


In many cases deer have been attracted to the highways by the salt 
dumped alongside the road by large ice-cream delivery trucks. Those killed 
by trains were often attracted to the railroad beds by salt which leaked from 
refrigerator cars. 
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L0-- 
COMBATING MOLES 





In lawns or other small infested areas it is sometimes possible to 
drive out and prevent further activity of moles by inserting repellent sub- 
stances into their runways and using them throughout the entire area in which 
the moles are likely to work, Flake naphthalene, moth balls, paradichloroben- . 
zine, and lye have proved the most effective repellents. Make a small opening 
in the runways and place a teaspoonful or so of one of these materials in the 
burrow. Treat at intervals of from 5 to 10 feet. 


Repellents such as flake naphthalene or moth balls may also be used 
to prevent moles from infesting an area. Force a garden trowel into the sod 
or loose soil to a depth of 4 to 6 inches and make an opening in which a tea= 
spoonful of flake naphthalene or a moth ball can be placed. Make such a treat- 
ment in every 2 square feet of area. Repellents may prove quite effective if 
applied thoroughly several times during the spring and summer. In wet, rainy 
seasons, moles are most active near the surface of the ground. It is necessary 
to apply repellents more frequently at such times than when the ground is dry. 


Recent tests in the Syrian Desert by the Research Department of the 
Hebrew University, of Jerusalem (Palestine), have shown the ostrich at top 
speed to run over 71 miles an hour. 


FUR-BEARING FROGS 





Not all the hops are in beer. The Southern California Frog Company 
announces that it will breed 22,000 frogs on a "frog ranch" near Lakeside, 
California, which reminds us that in Washington state bullfrogs are now classed 
as "fur-bearing animals.” But such has not always been the case. When first 
introduced to that state a number of years ago they were classified as "fish" 
and had to be taken with rod and fly. Too enthusiastic nimrods found a small- 
gauge shotgun more effective, in fact too effective, so the Legislature got 
busy and protected them as "song birds." The new classification is to enable 
people to farm frogs under existing laws governing fur-farmers. 


The “goeduck" a large Puget Sound bivalve, when in danger of extinc- 
tion was likewise once protected as a song bird. Now, however, they are again 
"eame birds" and may be taken in limited numbers by means of the well known 
"clam-gun." --PATHFINDER 


A new bulletin entitled "Hints on Bobcat Trapping" was recently pub- 
lished by the U. S. Biological Survey for free distribution. 


The Bluebird was recently designated the State bird of Missouri and 
the Hawthorn the State tree. 
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J. Q. Creveling, President of the United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania, 
in an article entitled THE GAME POLICY which appears in the current issue of 
the quarterly magazine of that organization says: 


"The game policy of this State has been to provide sufficient lands 
for refuges, and for hunting, so that the perpetuation of the game life of 
the State may be made secure and permanent. As funds are made available, 
that provision will be extended, The financing of the game administration 
having been done by the hunters, they naturally expect that there shall be 
accorded to them the privilege of hunting. In certain localities they find 
themselves excluded. The landowner posts his land against trespassing. His 
aim is to exclude the general hunter, that he and his friends may secure the 
game on his land exclusively. It is selfish practice. It does not injure 
his land, if hunting is indulged in during the late fall, after his crops are 
gathered. He forgets that the hunters have made the increase of game possible. 
The landowner has done very little, indeed. Communities open to hunting profit 
financially through the hunters. This is particularly so as relates to deer 
lands. Hunters buy gas, food, and pay for lodging. It is an asset to the 
community. 


"An effort is being made to engraft on our game policy the English 
system, that is, that the landowner shall control the hunting rights on his 
land, for his profit. Uts sponsors call it a modified or qualified control, 
and notidentical with the English system. Whatever it may be called, it is 
an infringement on the American system, and ought to be scotched in its hatch- 
ing. After the hunters' money has restocked the land with game, the land- 
owner has no moral or equitable right to it exclusively. Hunting is a privi- 
lege to him, as it is to others. If the farmer raises game birds strictly 
in captivity of course he may kill them and sell them. They are not in the 
class of game, but are in the same class as poultry. They are not at liberty 
to go at will. The argument that by encouraging the landowner to raise and 
protect game, in a measure will serve to stock up surrounding areas, is 
fallacious, for the surrounding areas would also be exclusive, sooner or 
later, if the system were profitable. The present provision of our law that 
the State is the owner of the game, to be administered for the benefit of all 
alike, is the better policy. The State game fund is ample to restock all 
hunting areas, and if continued, will serve better, than to encroach upon the 
present policy and in the end destroy it." 


OX ROAST 





The ox-roast and field day of the Shawnee Conservation Association 
will be held Saturday, August 29, 1931 in Memorial Park, Martinsburg, Pa. 


"Locked in a fatal embrace, the bodies of a 40 ounce bull-frog, 14% 
inches long, and that of a 46 ounce swan were found floating on a pond near 
West Reading recently. The frog, after killing the swan by strangling it, 
was unable to disgorge the swan's head from its throat and consequently choked 
to death." --Lestor E. Leinbach, Esterly 
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COMMISSION'S TRAVELING CIRCUSES 





Thousands of people, both young and old, will soon again have oppor- 
tunity to see much of Pennsylvaniats wild animal life as the two traveling 
circuses of the State Game Commission appear at various County Fairs this 
summer. For a number of years these educational exhibits have been used at 
County Fairs and the response on the part of the public has been so great 
that it is possible to visit only about half the number of fairs requesting 
this service. This year there will be bear cubs, fawm deer, foxes, wild cats, 
porcupines, weasels, beaver, opossums, raccoons and numerous other mammals 
as well as a splendid exhibit of mounted hawks and owls. Educational leaflets 
describing all the creatures used in connection with the traveling circuses 
will be distributed free of charge. Expert trapping instructors will accomp- 
any each exhibit and will give such instructions to those interested, 


The fairs which will be visited this year are as follows: 








Somerset Co. Meyersdale Aug. 18-21 
Huntingdon Co, Huntingdon Aug. 25-28 
Armstrong Co. Dayton Sept. 1-4 
Mercer Co, Stoneboro Sept. 5-9 
Somerset Co, Jennerstown Sept. 15-18 
Indiana Co, Cookport Sept. 24-26 
Columbia Co, Bloomsburg Sept. 28=-Oct. 3 
Lycoming Co. Hughesville Oct. 7-10 
Berks Co, Kutztown Aug. 18-21 
York Co. Red Lion Auge 24=29 
Cumberland Co, Williams Grove Auge 3l-Sept. 5 
Susquehanna Co, Harford Sept. 911 
Wayne Co, Newf oundland Sept. 17-19 
Fulton Co. McConnellsburg Sept. 22«25, 
Bucks Co, Doylestown Sept. 29=Oct. 3 


"A few days ago when walking over the Mower farm in Hanover Town- 
ship, I noticed an old ringneck with a brood in a plowed field about fifty 
yards off the farm road, and while I was watching her, Mr. Mower's police 
dog came walking up the road. The mother ringneck came on the road to meet 
him, gave him a battle and sent him home, then went back to her brood," == 
Roy J. Wooten 


"Mr, Clarence James, of Nuangola, killed a large rattlesnake con- 
taining a half grown rabbit." --Roy J. Wooten 


BIRDS FOR HUNTERS, MONEY FOR FARMERS IN NEW PROGRAM 





Hailed as one of the most practical: methods of increasing game bird 
production, bringing farmers and sportsmen together, and reimbursing the 
farmers for raising quail and pheasants on their lands, the Ager script plan 
now being considered by Nebraska landowners, hunters and legislators may be 
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the answer to how to get more game birds, The plan which was drawn up by 
Chester E, Ager, widely knovm conservationist and outdoorsman, and sponsored 
by the Nebraska Division of the Izaak Walton League, is attratking wide at- 
tention, 

Briefly, the Ager script plan answers these questions: when to shoot, 
how to get birds and how to pay for them. As approved by thousands of sports- 
men and farmers it contains these important provisions: 

It provides that the state game commission shall issue books of thunter'ts 
script' or coupons, Each coupon will have a certain monetary value when re- 
deemed by the game department. The farmer who ovens his land is. entitled to 
receive the value of one coupon for every game bird taken by a hunter, (Value 
now being considered is 50 cents). Hunters leave their script book with the 
farmer before they start hunting, No farmer has to open his land to hunting 
if he does not wish to, Nor does he have to take money for shooting privi- 
leges. He can let friends hunt without an exchanse of coupons, 

Sportsmen, conservationists and farmers are enthusiastic about this 
working arrangement which vests the title to game birds in the people of the 
state and prohibits direct marketing of birds, yet provides hunting for 
licensed sportsmen and compensation for the landowner who spends time and 
money to grow game birds, 


ALTITUDINOUS BIRDS 





When it comes to high flyers some birds really go up in the air, fT, H, 
Harrison of Pombroke Colloge, Cambridge, reports in Naturo, the British 
Journal of Science, a flock of wild geese flying at an altitude of approxi-g 
mately 25,000 feet, noarly five miles up, These high flyers were accidentally 
tshot! in a photograph of the sun, Mt, Everett climbers, professor Harrison 
says, havo reported lammergoiers, curlews and choughs (Old World genus of 
the crow family) flying higher than 20,000 fect. The highest flying airplanes 
have encountered birds, 


NEW MAGAZINE 





MODERN GAME BREEDING and Hunting Club News is the name of a new magazine 
just published by the J. Ae Gardy Printing Company, Doylestown, Pa, It is 
edited by Selwyn W, Kosler and contains some mighty interesting articles, ~ 
among which is one entitled "The Game Breeder and the Sportsman" by Ross Le 
Loffler, Presidont of the Pennsylvania Board of Game Commissioners, Other 
interosting articles are "Blooming Grove - a Paradise for Gamo" by Mr, Keslor; 
"The BobeWhite - Maryland's Greatest Game Bird" bv E, Lee LeCompte; and 
"Increasing Wild Life" by George MacRoynolds, President of the Bueks County 
Game, Fish & Forestry Association of Pennsylvania, 





* * OK 


Ralph H,. Ewing, Gamo Refuce Keeper at Polk killed a rattlesnake measuring 
49 inches, It had 11 rattlos, Upon opening it he found three ringnock 
pheasant chicks, . 
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As of July 27, over 102,000 ringneck pheasant eggs were produced at the 
Game Farms. Of this number 19,000 were shipped to game refuge keepers, and 
50,000 were furnished interestod sportsmen and farmers, Over 27,000 eggs were 
set at the farms from which over 21,000 young pheasants were successfully 
hatched and turned into the rearing fields. 

About 600 wild turkeys were produced at the turkey farm, The number 
would have been considerably higher had not soveral storms wiped out some of 
the young birds, 


* * 


We are more than proud of our former associate, Dr. George M, Sutton, 
who recently returned from an Arctic egg hunt. He was the first scientist to 
find the eggs of the Harris Sparrow. With him were John B, Semple of 
Sowickley, Olin S. Pettingill of Bowdoin College, and Bert Lioyd, Saskatch- 
ewan ornitholorists. Competing with them wes a party of the Canadian Orni- 
thological Society, Sutton had a special reason for beating the Canadians, 
Two years ago he was searching for blue goose eges, and Dr. J. Dowey Soper 
of the Canadian Department of the Interior found them first. 


* kK * 


During July ficld officers brought 166 prosccutions for violations of 
the game laws. Thoy consisted chiefly of cases of dogs chasing game. 


* * * 


Farmers killed 87 decr during July as a protection to property. During 
the same period last year thoy killed 94, 


* * * 


On July 10 the Board rovoked 260 hunting licenses, most of them for a 
period of one and two years, They also roinstated two licenscs, 


kok OK 


Dr. W. J. Hamilton, Jr., of the Zoological Department of Cornell Uni- 
versity, while touring through Pennsylvania recently observed beavers foeding 
upon pond scum, probably Spirogyra. Plenty of bark and succulent herbs were 
close at hand, but thoy wore apparently greatly interested in this algae, 
according to Dr. Hamilton, 


* * X 


During July bounty was paid on 1 wild cat, 56 grey foxes, and 1,065 
weasels, entailing on oxpenditure of $1,304, 


x Kx 

Today the sportsmen of Pennsylvania own over 278,000 acres of land, 
a 

Thirty-two beavers wero trapped alivo and roleased in more desirable 


locations during July. 



































"I WISH" 


I wish I had been grandpa's child, 
That I could have had the joy 

Of fishing in those good old days 
When father was a boy. 

For then the fish grew bigger far 
Than they do nowadays, 

And literally packed the streams-- 
At least, so father says. 


They never caught a sucker then 
That didn't weigh a ton, 
And pickerel were longer than 
A modern twelve-inch naval gun. 
They used to yank out halibut 
In hundreds from our bays, 
And chads ran up the banks to bite-- 
At least, so father says. 


They never thought of using bait 
To lure the wily trout; 
They reached a bushel basket down 
And simply yanked them out. 
And in about an hour or two 
They'd fill up several drays 
And show them through the neighborhood-- 
At least, so father says. 


In short, they caught so many fish 
That 'fore their sport was through 
The stream where they were fishing would 
Go down a yard or two. 
And not an angler failed to come 
Home loaded in those days-- 
A habit father still pursues-- 
At least, so mother says. --SHOOTING TIMES 


(Sent in by Mr. Reis) 





